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CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES P. KEITH. 

Andrew Allen, born June, 1740, was a son of Chief- 
Justice "William Allen by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Hamilton, the eminent barrister. He was educated 
at the College of Philadelphia, — later the University of 
Pennsylvania, — and graduated in 1759 with his brother 
James, and William Paca, of Maryland, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Samuel Powel, who was after- 
wards Mayor of Philadelphia, and others, — the second class 
graduated from that institution. He then studied law under 
the direction of Benjamin Chew, at that time Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and about July, 1761, went abroad to finish his educa- 
tion at the Temple. Returning home almost exceptionally 
well educated, he at once took the position in the community 
placed at his hand by the social and political influence of his 
father. He was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
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April 20, 1765. The corporation of Philadelphia chose him 
as a Common Councilman in October, 1768. On the resig- 
nation of Mr. Chew, he was appointed Attorney-General of 
the Province, and held that office until the Revolution, about 
seven years. He was invited to a seat in the Provincial 
Council by his brother-in-law, John Penn, qualifying De- 
cember 24, 1770. In May, 1774, he was sent by the Council, 
with James Tilghman, to Virginia to induce the Governor of 
that colony to unite in a petition to the King for a settle- 
ment of the boundaries. He was appointed Recorder of 
Philadelphia June 25, 1774. About this time the dispute 
with Great Britain on the subject of taxing the colonies 
became the all-absorbing topic, and Allen was in unison with 
the popular feeling, even to preparing for resistance. He 
was one of the founders of the First Troop Philadelphia 
City Cavalry. On November 2, 1774, some twenty-eight 
citizens, who, it is said, had often met for fox-hunting, formed 
themselves into this company of Light Horse. They were 
all men of substantial means, who had something at stake in 
the fate of their country, and who needed not pay to keep 
them in the field. Some of them were representatives of the 
elite, and others afterwards attained such prominence in pub- 
lic affairs as shed lustre on the organization ; but at that time 
Andrew Allen was the most distinguished man among them. 
The officers first chosen were : Captain, Abraham Markoe 
(formerly of the Danish island of St. Croix) ; First Lieu- 
tenant, Andrew Allen ; Second Lieutenant, Samuel Morris 
(previously Sheriff of Philadelphia County) ; Cornet, James 
Mease. The company, after serving at its own expense 
throughout the war which ensued, has since maintained 
perpetual succession, and is now commonly known as the 
First City Troop. Allen may be presumed to have favored 
the compromise suggested early in 1775 by the British 
House of Commons, viz., any colony to vote a proper supply, 
and in consideration to be excepted from each act of Parlia- 
ment taxing America ; for he was present at the meeting of 
the Provincial Council which commended it to the favor of 
the Assembly. This compromise was not accepted ; being 
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addressed to the colonies separately instead of through Con- 
gress, it asked them to desert each other. It was, perhaps, 
however, Allen's influence as much as John Penn's inca- 
pacity or love of quiet which kept the Penn government 
from taking a forcible stand against the Whigs. Allen was 
one of the Committee of Safety appointed by the Assembly, 
June 30, 1775, for the defence of the Province ; and he was 
appointed one of the delegates to the Continental Congress. 
When, however, after active service on the Committee and 
in Congress, he saw that the latter body was only making 
ready to declare independence, he withdrew from the cause. 
He resigned from the City Troop in April, 1776, and after 
June 14, 1776, no longer attended the meetings of Congress, 
although had he been present on the 1st and 2d of July, he 
could have prevented the vote of Pennsylvania being given 
for independence. His last public office was that of member 
from Philadelphia to the Assembly, which he was chosen in 
May, 1776, running as a Moderate, or one in favor of recon- 
ciliation with England. There were four to be chosen, and 
the vote stood : Samuel Howell, 941 ; Andrew Allen, 923 ; 
George Clymer, 923; Alexander Wilcocks, 921; Thomas 
Willing, 911; Frederick Kuhl, 904; Owen Biddle, 903; 
Daniel Eoberdeau, 890. Clymer was the only one elected 
of those wished for by the advanced Whigs. These figures 
show how evenly divided was the community on the question 
of independence. Its advocates, some of the voters having 
gone to the war, could not get a majority over a good con- 
servative ticket; although Galloway's statement, that not 
one-fifth of the people desired independence, is evidently 
wrong, as to Philadelphia at least. Christopher Marshall 
says in his diary : " I think it may be said with propriety 
that the Quakers, Papists, Church, Allen family, with all 
the Proprietary party, were never seemingly so happily 
united as at this election, notwithstanding Friends' former 
protestation and declaration of never joining with that party 
since the club or knock-down election [of 1742]. Oh! 
tell it not in Gath, nor publish it in the streets of Askalon, 
how the testimony is trampled upon !" 
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After the Declaration of Independence, Allen attached 
himself to the British army, and was with it at its entry 
into Philadelphia. In March, 1778, the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly passed an Act of Attainder against him, in conse- 
quence of which much of his property was sold. The 
Treaty of Peace prohibited any future confiscations, and 
provided that any persons could come to the United States, 
and remain twelve months unmolested in their endeavors 
to obtain restitution. 

Allen went to England about the close of the war, but 
visited Pennsylvania in 1792, and remained a few years. 
The treaty of 1794 with Great Britain provided that British 
subjects holding land in America, or American citizens 
holding land in England, should, with their heirs and 
assigns, hold and dispose of the same as if natives, and that 
the United States make restitution for losses occasioned by 
the non-payment of debts to British subjects contracted 
before the peace, to be ascertained by commissioners to be 
appointed. He endeavored without success to collect the 
money paid to the State on his land contracts. He seems 
to have resided afterwards with his daughter, Mrs. Ham- 
mond. He died March 7, 1825, in Montagu Street, Port- 
land Square, London, $ged eighty-five years. 

Andrew Allen married April 24, 1768, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of William Coxe, alderman of Philadelphia, by 
his wife Mary, daughter of Tench Francis, Esq., Attorney- 
General of Pennsylvania. William Coxe was a son of Col. 
Daniel Coxe, Chief Justice of New Jersey, by his wife 
Sarah Eckley, of Philadelphia. 

Issue of Andrew Allen : 

Andrew , founder of the Anchor Club in Philadelphia ; 
British Consul in Boston; d. s. p. Clifton, near Bristol, 
England, December 3, 1850; married Maria, daughter of 
Charles Coxe, of Sydney. 

Ann, died unmarried. 

Elizabeth, died unmarried. 

Margaret, married May 20, 1793, George Hammond, the 
first British Minister to the United States, and for some 
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time Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. She 
died December 8, 1838. 

Maria, died unmarried. 

John Penn, born October 25, 1785, M.A. (Univ. Oxon.), 
died unmarried. 

Thomas Dawson, born October 25, 1785, M.A. (Univ. 
Oxon.), rector of North Cerney, Gloucester, d. s. p. ; mar- 
ried August 26, 1840, Jane, widow of Rev. E. C. Henry, 
and daughter of E. H. Mortimer. 



